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Introduction 

During the past decade or so, in Amazonian indigenous communities young educated women 
have adopted new social roles. These roles include those of women’s representatives, 
indigenous teachers, health agents, and roles in indigenous associations. In general, there has 
been a tendency toward a growing of number indigenous actors beginning to interact with 
governmental and nongovernmental officers in various areas of operation, such as economics, 
education, health, politics, art, and environment. The indigenous negotiators in the Amazon 
region are usually young men with improved language skills, knowledge of new matters, and 
practices (e.g. Brown 1993; Ramos 1988; Virtanen 2009b), and who, thus, have gained more 
power in many social spaces than older men and women of their communities. However, 
some indigenous women have taken on social roles diversifying power relations. In this 
article, I examine what the skills and resources of indigenous women in new representative 
roles in Brazilian Amazonia are, and what the consequences of the new positions are both in 
their communities and beyond them." A woman holding a representative role refers here to a 
person who has been appointed by the community to a communal task, role or responsibility. 

The article is based on ethnographic material: interviews, photographs, participant 
observations, and video recordings, collected in Brazil during my visits to the Acre state 
between 2003 and 2008, altogether totaling some 16 months. The indigenous people in Acre 


1 Researcher in Latin American Studies, Department of World Cultures, University of Helsinki, Finland. 

2 The research was funded by the Academy of Finland and Bourse Legs Lelong of CNRS, France. I am indebted 
to the Manchineri community, and to those spokespeople of other indigenous groups, local authorities and 
people working in indigenous organizations who shared their thoughts and lives with me. 

3 1 have principally studied the Manchineri community, both in the reserve and the city, but during my fieldwork 
I have worked with many indigenous representatives and leaders as well as representatives of governmental and 
non-governmental organizations in Acre and Southern Amazonas state. 
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number 13,000, representing 14 different ethnic groups distributed across three linguistic 
families: Arawak, Arawa, and Pano (FUNAI 2005). I focus on the Manchineri community, 
but I also look at indigenous women representing other indigenous peoples. The Arawakan- 
speaking Manchineri population lives close to the Peruvian and Bolivian border. They 
number some 800 in the indigenous territory of Mamoadate by the Yaco River, where they 
live divided into nine villages, and some 250 in urban areas. 4 Similar to other ethnic groups in 
the region, the Manchineri in the reserve hunt and practice agriculture. Some of them also 
breed cattle. The majority is bilingual. They speak both their own language, Manchineri, and 
Portuguese, but in the city, Portuguese predominates. 

The contemporary social, political and economical situations of Amazonia have affected the 
power relations in indigenous communities, and their influence on gender relations can be 
understood by looking at the interactions between indigenous communities and the dominant 
society. At the end of the 1970s, in Acre state Povos da Floresta alliance was founded 
gathering together rubber tappers, indigenous leaders, river dwellers, people working in 
extractivism (such as Brazilian nut collectors), and trade union activists. It was one of the 
reactions to the military government’s (1964-1985) resettlement projects in the Amazon 
region promoting the exploitation of natural resources and extensive forest clearances, and 
establishing there the local presence of investors, migrants, military and state officials. 
Loggers and ranchers, backed by government policies, bought up land in the Amazon 
rainforest. The local alliance resisted this process, and today, due to this history, Acre has 
been a pioneering state for environmentalism 5 , cooperative economics, and indigenous 
multicultural education. (Ramos 1998; 1988; Piedralita Iglesias and Aquino 2005.) 

The first indigenous leaders participating in the alliance of Povos da Floresta were male 
village leaders 6 , and in general, the men have talked in village meetings. Since the 1990s, a 
few women started to speak in the meetings as representatives of women or in the meetings 
that were particularly of women. The phenomenon of the emergence of young educated 
indigenous women taking on the new social positions in their communities in Brazilian 
Amazonia is a recent one. 


4 Some 150 Manchineri reside in the state capital, Rio Branco (GMI-UNI 2002). 

5 The state of Acre has promoted the idea of environmentalism called florestania. It refers to strengthening the 
citizenship of people living in Amazonian forests and their ways of living. 

6 Generally called in Brazilian Amazonia cacique or tuxaua. 
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The most important categories marking differences between indigenous men and women and 
between women addressed in this article here are gender, education , and age . These central 
categories are multilayered, and thus the approach of intersectionality is useful in the 
analysis. The concept of intersectionality has been an important tool to understand how 
differences are multilayered and experienced differently across such as categories of gender, 
race, class, and ethnicity. In gender studies, the idea of intersectionality was introduced in the 
1980s (e.g. Crenshaw 1991; Davis 1981; Collins 1991; Brah and Phoenix 2004). 
Intersectionality as a theoretical tool emphasizes the relations of various categories that 
influence inequalities of power, not seeing the women as homogenous group. 7 * 9 My approach 
belongs to the intracategorial approach of intersectional analysis; differences are understood 
as intersections of various categories. Thus, it differs from the so called intercategorial or 
anticategorical intersectional analysis. (See McCall 2005.) The analysis aims to bring a 
deeper understanding of the dimensions that are involved in the emergence of new 
representative roles of indigenous women in their communities and gender relations. 
Previously the lives of indigenous women have already been discussed as intersections 
among others in Mexico, Canada, and Australia (e.g. Speed 2008; Mitchell 2009; Syed 2007). 
I will not discuss here ethnicity as a category as such, because the indigenous women in their 
representational positions in a way benefit from being Indians. However, as relations between 
the dominant society and indigenous peoples are involved in gender questions of indigenous 
women, all categories of this study (gender, education and age) are discussed taking into 
account interethnic power relations. 

As my study focuses on indigenous women of the Amazon, the conceptualizations of the 
indigenous social world become central. Here one of the keys to understand the differences 
between men and women is how the female body has been regarded as a threat to the 
community due to its menstrual cycle (Heritier 1996; Vila£a 2005; McCallum 2001), but as 
discussed below, the female body can also seen as a difference marker between various age 
groups of women. 


7 Education refers here both to state schooling and knowledge of tradition (ways of thinking and doing things). 

s Age refers here to social age as will be discussed later. 

9 For discussion on how intersectionality succeeds in making visible different positions employed in difference 
making see McCall 2005; Ludvig 2006. 
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This article will first present recent representative positions of indigenous women. This will 
be followed by looking at the importance of education and a differentiation it sets between 
indigenous women. Then I will look at the new differences between young and old women. 
Last I will address the transitions to adulthood (womanhood), which no longer involves so 
much interaction between women of different generations. I argue that the differences 
between women are to be understood in a new way in ethnic and interethnic relations, 
because their distinctions are no longer based on their bodily differences from men, but on 
education as a resource enabling them to leam more in new situations. However, we must pay 
attention to the new differences created: between young and older women and those living in 
the cities and reserves. 


Indigenous Women in New Positions in Acre 

Previously, women in leadership roles have been presented in two positions: as a wife of a 
village chief or as the wife of the chant/ritual leader (e.g. McCallum 2001, 111-112). The role 
of the wife of the village leader has been to organize women to work together and to host 
people. Meanwhile the male leaders have taken care of the meetings in the community, the 
resources (such as to set hunting/fishing periods and their limitations), rituals, festivities, and 
negotiations with outsiders, such as other indigenous and non-Indians (Renard Casevitz 1991, 
175; McCallum 2001, 111-112). Acting in interethnic relations has been male activity, while 
women have stayed at home reproducing traditions (McCallum 2001). The visibility of 
indigenous women has increased in their communities as they have been appointed to new 
positions such as indigenous health agents, teachers, and representatives of women. I will 
start by looking at the last role. 

In the beginning of the 2000s, the position of a women’s representative was formally 
introduced in villages by the GMI-UNI - the Group of Indigenous Women of the Union of 
Indigenous Nations of Acre and Southern Amazonas (Grupo de Mulheres Indigenas de 
Uniao das Naqoes Indigenas). The GMI-UNI was founded in the end of the 1990s by a group 
of indigenous women living in Rio Branco. They held their meetings in the state capital and 
worked in indigenous villages to reinforce fabrication of craftwork for local market and 
training of midwives. They were supported by some national and international NGOs, 
governmental organizations and women's organizations that take the gender perspective into 
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account in their projects. The GMI-UNI was a subgroup of the Union of Indigenous Nations 
of Acre and Southern Amazonas ( Uniao das Nagoes Indigenas of Acre and Southern 
Amazonas) - UNI, the most important indigenous movement of the Acre region. The men 
from different indigenous groups working in the UNI had close kin ties with the women who 
founded the GMI-UNI, usually being their husbands. 

In 2004, the GMI-UNI organized a meeting of indigenous women in Rio Branco and asked 
indigenous communities to send their representative of women to the event. The first 
women’s representatives were the skilful and knowledgeable older women in craftwork, 
which belongs to the women’s sphere (except for the production of arrows and bows). Later 
when the role involved more participation in meetings in urban areas with the other 
indigenous peoples and non-Indian women discussing the problems of the women in their 
communities, younger women were appointed to be the representatives. The young women 
could speak better Portuguese and were literate. Nevertheless, in order to be elected, they 
were usually the ones also interested in learning, for instance, weaving and pottery. 

Later, some of the women also took positions as indigenous teachers and health agents. 
Among the Manchineri, there are two women who work as health agents (AIS: agente 
indigena de saude). Likewise, other indigenous communities of Acre have appointed women 
to be health agents and indigenous teachers, but the majority of them are still men. Many 
women have also participated in the training courses that usually follow the appointment, and 
a few of them represented their communities in educational courses or political meetings at 
the state or national level. The Manchineri female health agent has been the representative of 
Acre state in a national meeting of health agents in the federal capital, Brasilia. 

Some women also work in the associations and organizations of their respective indigenous 
(ethnic) groups that have been founded to set up cooperative economies as well as to 
establish relations with the state, nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) and corporations. 
Therefore, the appearance and visibility of women in new representational roles must be seen 
in the context of the Brazilian national society, and how the dominant society has allowed 
and caused the appearance of new representative positions in indigenous communities. In the 
1990s, many indigenous groups founded their own associations in order to defend their 
rights, to receive assistance for educational, health, sanitary and economic services, as well as 
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to cooperate with NGOs supporting indigenous population. 10 Moreover, some women still 
work in the regional organization of indigenous women. The GMI-UNI was replaced in 2004 
by the SITOAKORE - Organization of the Indigenous Women of Acre, Southern Amazonas 
and Rondonia states ( Organizagao das Mulheres Indigenas do Acre, Sul do Amazonas e 
Noroeste de Rondonia), and now three indigenous women residing in the city, from three 
indigenous groups, hold the positions of its coordinator, secretary, and treasurer. Unlike the 
GMI-UNI, the SITOAKARE has been independent from the regional indigenous movement. 
In fact, in 2004 the UNI broke down due to its financial debt to the local government. The 
Organization of Indigenous Peoples of Acre, Southern Amazonas and Northwestern 
Rondonia ( Organizagao dos Povos Indigenas do Acre, Sul do Amazonas e Noroeste de 
Rondonia - OPIN) continued its work, but it was also finished because of leadership 
problems. 11 

The younger generation has gained much more power, since they have taken on many of 
these new roles, young men especially (Virtanen 2009b). The women holding the 
representational positions usually have good interethnic skills: they know how to read, to 
speak, to calculate, and to write both in their own language and Portuguese. With the help of 
their symbolic capitals “ they have started to interact more in new social networks than older 
women. In contrast, many young men of the same generation have already been used to 
working temporarily with non-natives, such as in farms during harvests or in logging (see 
Gow 1991, 24). This change must be understood in the context of interethnic contacts, as also 
indigenous communities’ need to act in the global world. In interethnic educational, cultural 
or political meetings, for instance, the women have started to express their opinions and 
speak in the name of the whole community. They usually start to question problems in their 
communities such as the men’s drinking habits, its consequences, and the remuneration of the 
women’s production of handicrafts for local markets. That has been an important change in 
the position of women both at the community and the intergroup level, as that they have felt 
to be empowered to speak. The new roles of women as representatives and spokespersons 


10 In Acre state alone, there are 32 indigenous organizations and associations today, including the women’s 
association, cooperatives, regional associations, professional bodies (of indigenous teachers and agro-forestry 
agent), and student organizations (Piedrafita Iglesias and Aquino 2005, 167). 

11 Currently, many indigenous groups have their own associations or cooperatives. The Organization of 
Indigenous Teachers ( Organizagao dos Professores Indigenas do Acre - OPIAC) and one of the Indigenous 
Agro-forestry Agents (. Associaqao dos Agentes Agroflorestais Indigenas do Acre - AMAAIAC) also remain 
active. (See Piedrafita Iglesias and Aquino 2006.) 

12 On the concept of symbolic capital see Bourdieu 1986. 
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have changed relations both between men and women, but also among generations and 
women especially. 


Prestige of Educated Women 

The women who take on the communal representational roles are usually daughters or wives 
coming from prestigious families, such as the village chiefs, shamans or good hunters. Thus, 
they have seen from very close what it means to carry out a leadership or prestige role. 
However, when the community members in the reserve carry out the selection for filling the 
new communal positions, many other skills are also required of those wishing to assume the 
representative roles. Power relations between the Indians and the dominant society are those 
involved in the selection, and interethnic skills are emphasized. The marginalization of 
indigenous people has been lessened by their education. The community members also 
believe that state funded village schools provide interethnic skills. Since only younger 
generations study in state schools in the villages and cities, and thus have necessary language 
skills and knowledge of different social situations, they have a good chance to become 

13 

selected to new positions. 

However, studying in indigenous communities in Amazonia is not an easy task, especially for 
girls. In the reserves, girls rarely achieve the same level at state schools as boys, because they 
attend school classes only until they enter matrimony and parenthood that involves more 
household tasks. As one 17-year-old girl told me when I met her for the second time after two 
years, when she had already started to live with her husband and had given birth to a baby: 
her life had changed now that she had to prepare food and manioc drink, caiguma, and wash 
her husband’s clothes. There was no time to study. According to her, being single is the ideal 
time to wander around visiting places and to study. Taking care of the children also restrains 
women from travelling which is an important part of holding a representative role (see Speed 
2008, 128). In the city, the young indigenous women, in contrast, did not want to marry nor 
have children before they finished compulsory education and started to earn their own 
money. Only a few of them had children, even though some were over 20 years old. In the 


13 Similarly, Collins (1991) has noted that certain groups of Black women have been more empowered in the 
eyes of the dominant society. 
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reserve, a young woman who had studied more also felt that she wanted to work for her 
community, improve its quality of life, and act as its spokesperson. Whereas, those women 
who have not managed to study said that they cannot speak for themselves. 

However, not all knowledge is taught at school. Education of indigenous women has to be 
understood in a larger sense: skills and knowledge gained in community, interethnic contacts, 
state schools, as well as traditional knowledge passed in the acts of everyday life. In addition 
to knowledge learned at school, knowledge learned while dealing with non-Indians is also 
valued. That can include, for instance, becoming familiar with the current political and ethnic 
rhetoric and discourses (cultural capital) in new social networks (social capital). Many 
women in representational roles consider people from non-governmental pro-Indian 
organizations as their teachers of new things, practices, places, and institutions. Those 
indigenous women involved in ethno-politics have better possibilities to create networks with 
some non-Indians and other Indians, such as actors in the indigenous movement, pro-Indian 
organizations, indigenous organizations and associations as well as governmental officers 
coming from different backgrounds, and gain new memberships that produce social capital: 
memberships and trustful relationships. 

In the reserves, young men have more knowledge of the so-called urban practices than do 
women or other men, since they have visited the municipalities more frequently, assisting 
older relatives, especially to collect pensions for them, buy merchandise, and sell agricultural 
produce. When they are involved in these practices, young men learn many skills from non- 
Indians. These “non-indigenous” skills leamt in social relations also explains why young men 
possess so much power, because many young women also participate in teaching in schools. 
In the reserve, the young men also accompany the visits of governmental officials and 
representatives of NGOs, acting as interpreters and passing on new information to other 
community members. Women’s contacts with state and NGO visitors are usually sporadic, 
limited to the moments of housing or cooking for them. The men generally act as 
spokespersons, and in indigenous communities verbal performance is one of the ways to 
mark men’s status (Turner 1995). In general, they continue to be appointed to the most 
valued and influential positions. 

In interethnic relations, besides interethnic skills, knowledge of “traditions”, such as 
knowledge of myths, natural medicine and shamanism may also be an advantage. Many 
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indigenous representatives have continued strategically to use colorful body paintings and 
costumes in order to forward their messages of ethnic difference to the audience in political 
negotiations. Expertise in “traditions” increasingly produces cultural capital and is 
acknowledged by community members, other indigenous groups, and non-Indians alike. In 
Acre state, due to socio-cultural and political changes at the federal level, “traditional 
knowledge” has become legitimated forms of knowledge. 14 It may enable contacts with non- 
Indians and other indigenous groups. Thus, new social roles in the reserve and in the city 
have caused a change in attitudes towards what today is called “tradition”. Revitalization of 
traditions has become one of the signs to be a Brazilian Indian as McCallum (1997, 138) has 
already noted. In fact, environmentalists have contributed to the recognition of so called 
“indigenous knowledge” in the 1980s, and since then the “exotic” material traditions have 
been markers of indigenousness in the eyes of the dominant society (Turner 1991; Conklin 
and Graham 1995). When participating in training courses for indigenous actors or political- 
cultural meetings especially, indigenous cultural traditions are manifested. Even if the 
community would not require knowledge of indigenous traditions, on the training courses, 
such as those for indigenous agro-forestry agents and teachers, people from other indigenous 
groups and non-Indians ask about traditional songs and stories, and ignorance usually 
provokes embarrassment and a feeling of inferiority. Consequently, the young people have 
approached the elders questioning them about the past of the community and specific ways of 
doing things. 

Indigenous peoples have also through indigenous politics and mobilization become more 
conscious of cultural differences. For Sahlins (1997), indigenous culturalism is a new 
discursive formulation of modem indigenous identities within global cultural imperialism. 
For instance, Turner (1991; 1993) has described how a new cultural awareness of Kayapo 
society and their preservation of cultural identity became a political action, due to their new 
relations with the Brazilian nation. It was a new form of self-representation and resistance, 


14 The state government has also founded the Universidade da Floresta in Cruzeiro do Sul that has as its main 
foundational idea the so called local traditional knowledge to be combined with Western scientific knowledge. 
Local politics has, thus, recognized local communities (rubber tappers, indigenous and rural communities) and 
acknowledges them as special groups. However, this can also been seen as an attempt to improve the social 
cohesion of the state’s population: people who look for the future development in Acre. 
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and an instrument to mark their own ethnic identity and autonomy. 15 What is interesting here 
is the fact that interest in traditions and knowledge about them has also become part of 
difference making between women. Although the old women are still the masters of weaving 
for instance, they seldom appear as speakers of the indigenous community as such or in the 
media. Young people present the knowledge of the elders in interethnic relations, sometimes 
also transfonning it in the process. 


Representativity of Old and Young Indigenous Women 

In this section, I will discuss in more depth what kinds of differences the skills and 
knowledge expected from the indigenous women in new representational positions have 
caused between young and old women. In Amazonian indigenous communities, generations 
have been interrelated by transmission of knowledge needed in everyday lives. In general, 
tasks have been divided by gender and age, and couples fonn social units in which all 
members kn ow their responsibilities (McCallum 2001). From the perspective of the reserve, 
the new representational positions are regarded as positions of responsibility to be taken for 
the sake of the community. Some people have to take those positions for all, while others 
continue their activities in hunting, agriculture, and parenthood, and do not even look for 
another types of responsibilities (see Virtanen 2007, 259-260). Traditionally, furthermore, 
only older women, who have passed the menopausal period, could act more freely with other 
community members. As long as a woman menstruates, her body has been considered a 
threat to networking with the spirit world that is not a separated field in Amerindian 
sociocosmology (Heritier 1996; Vila?a 2005; McCallum 2001). They were dangerous for 
various every day actions, such as hunting. 

The new types of gender differences between women are seen in the organizations of 
indigenous women especially, because through them young women have gained more 
political power than the previous generations. The young generations have more skills to 

15 The interest of young women to learn cultural traditions, including the spirit world, can also be explained by 
the so called culturalisin', the relations between the indigenous communities and the dominant society that has 
created new cultural differences. For Appadurai (1996), cultural differences are taken as conscious objects used 
in the production of identities in the postmodern time. In his view, differentiating has always been a part of 
human societies, but the imagery expressed through them has become more powerful recently, since there are 
now many more possible lives discovered through the media and an increase in interaction and communication. 
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speak outside the community about the problems or issues they consider the most important. 
In the coordinating groups of indigenous women’s associations the younger women are the 
leading figures. As an example, a young Yawanawa Indian was elected president of the GMI- 
UNI in January 2004, beating two older women. Today in the coordination group of the 
SITOAKORE there are only young women: those who have studied and have experience of 
living in urban areas. A young female teacher, who has lived over a long period in urban 
areas, has also taken important tasks in the Organization of Indigenous Teachers of Acre, 
OPIAC. This Arara Shawadawa Indian has been the representative of the indigenous teachers 
and expresses the opinion of all teachers of Acre both at state level and inter-state level. 

In the reserves, the age has not been discussed as such, but the new social positions of women 
have been opposed. According to indigenous women in the new responsibility positions, their 
work was questioned by other members of the community in the beginning. For instance, a 
Yawanawa female teacher said that the first women acting as teachers in their villages had 
suffered prejudice for being women. That can be understood in the context of the Amerindian 
thinking of the danger of the woman’s body. Thus, the oppression experienced by the women 
is also related to their social age. The Yawanawa teacher said that the men did not like to let 
the women work as teachers. She said that she was chosen to be a teacher, because she had 
been in the city and studied there. After some time the community accepted her, and she was 
allowed to teach. This shows that her knowledge was needed, and consequently, gender was 
no longer the issue addressed. Now she is mother of a big family, but continues teaching. 

The opportunities of employment are highly valued at the community level (such as positions 
of teachers) both by men and women. In the reserve, these posts are often the only significant 
forms of salaried employment that they could feasibly obtain. For instance, the positions of 
indigenous teachers and health and environmental agents are paid by the local government of 
Acre. Now, as young women may also receive salaries for certain posts, their economic 
wealth allows them to buy soap, detergents, salt, and other necessary commodities in urban 
areas that are shared between their closest kin: sisters, aunts, and grandmothers. Previously in 
the village context, it used to be men who had to satisfy their wives with money and game 
(Gow 1991, 124). Today no longer only men are expected to bring money home. 

Women from the reserves, similar to their men, now pay more attention to indigenous 
spokespeople who speak in their name in urban areas and want to participate in the decision 
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making more. In fact, the elections of the GMI-UNI in 2004 were held due to the leadership 
of the women’s organization receiving criticism from the women from the villages that it was 
only in the hands of the women living in the city. A Yawanawa woman, who was elected, 
was not a Rio Branco dweller, but her work was finished soon after the GMI-UNI came to its 
end together with the UNI. Indigenous women living in urban areas are again in the current 
co-ordination group of the indigenous women’s organization, SITOAKORE. 

Women from the reserve compete with those indigenous women living in the cities for the 
positions in the indigenous women’s associations and other indigenous organizations. 
Because of the lack of qualifications, interethnic skills and preparedness, those from the 
reserve usually lose, which once again means that older women tend to lose out to younger 
ones. In the cities, young women may already have enjoyed employment possibilities in 
indigenous or cultural organizations, or in government projects based in urban areas targeted 
at indigenous peoples that have emerged in recent years, and thus gained important 
interethnic experience. For instance, a few indigenous young women have been employed in 
the museum Casa dos Povos da Floresta, representing lifestyles of peoples in the region, the 
Secretary of Indigenous Peoples of the state government, or the local government’s 
indigenous projects. 16 They are not usually regarded as representatives of their communities, 
but they may be contacted for some questions related to their ethnic groups. Although they 
cannot be regarded as communal spokespeople as such, the voice of some female indigenous 
actors in the cities has changed power relations between the urban population and those living 
in the reserve. Educated young indigenous women in cities tend to become elected as 
members in ethnic or pan-Indian organizations. However, there are still very few women in 
indigenous organizations at state, national or international levels, as their involvement is 
limited to organizations of indigenous women. Moreover, male board members of the ethnic 
associations still control project budgets and bank accounts. 

Even if young women have taken some of new representative roles, the men are still in 
positions that can traditionally be associated with the men’s work: those of agro-forestry 
agents (AAFi: agente agroflorestal indigena ), environmental agents ( agente ambiental), and 


16 These employment possibilities in cities have given a new means for avoiding the marginalization that the 
majority of migrants in poor suburbs of the city face. In general, migration to urban areas has continued at an 
accelerated rate due to lack of education, health services, and internal disputes in indigenous areas (Virtanen 
2007). 
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sanitation agents (agente de saneamento). The (unpaid) positions of a village leader or a 
shaman are also male domains. However, there are a few female older Apurina village 
leaders in Southern Amazonas state. Some of them have participated in meetings of 
indigenous leaders at state level. The competence required from village leaders is still 
maturity, besides good speaking skills and charisma (Renard Casevitz 1991, 174). This seems 
also to apply for female village leaders: all Apurina female leaders are older women. 
However, their speaking skills usually only include speaking in native language as is still 
typical for today’s village leaders in general. 

New involvement of young women can also be noted in shamanistic practices. Today women 
regularly participate in curing sessions, and for instance consume the shamanic ayahuasca 
drink in the practices, which are typical of Western and Northern Amazonia. Previously, only 
those who no longer menstruated were allowed to take a hallucinogenic concoction 
ayahuasca. Women were unable to take an active part in shamanic practices due to threat 
posed to the non-human (spirit) world. Only menopausal women could enter those certain 
social spaces where interaction with the spirit world occurred. 17 Now young women are also 
allowed to seek and increase their traditional knowledge even in the areas that have not been 
open to them before, such as shamanic practices. As an example of the change, two young 
Yawanawa sisters even completed a long period of shamanic training in 2006, including one 
year of isolation in the jungle. In the media, they were presented as the first shaman women. 
One of them said that they had noticed that the shamanic knowledge was weakening in their 
community and therefore, they wanted to do something about it. The sisters were even invited 
to the Senate and were granted the Mulher-Cidada Bertha Lutson award on the International 
Women’s Day (Gorgulho 2006; Virtanen 2009a). Their will to learn shamanistic skills was 
first opposed by the community members, but as their father was an important leader and 
they did not give up, in the end the oldest shaman passed his knowledge to them. He took the 
sisters to the forest where they had to eat a special diet and experience the effects of sacred 
hallucinogenic plants. Today, one of these sisters has participated in the course for 
indigenous project managers in the neighboring state and has started studies at the local 
federal university. The shamanic knowledge has allowed them to reproduce their traditions in 
new ways, such as creating new designs for clothes and body paintings and chants, even if 
they do not work as shamans. Some people in their community still think that the sisters 


17 Thus, they have also taken care of the girls passing the puberty ritual. 
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should not be allowed to interact with the non-human world. That shows how the gender 
nonns in relations with the non-human (spirit) world have changed a little, but in interethnic 
social spaces the difference of the female body and its danger seems no longer to be so 
significant. 

In order to be a legitimate and acknowledged social actor and continue the work as 
representatives of indigenous community, close relations with the community members are 
needed. The importance of reciprocity, trust, and group identity are fundamental elements of 
Amazonian indigenous movements and politics (Rosengren 2003; Perreault 2003; Turner 
1991; 1993; Jackson 1995; Conklin and Graham 1995; Lauer 2006), as they are central 
concepts of Amazonian sociocosmology. Today, spokespeople’s participation in communal 
everyday life and rituals, such as the ayahuasca rituals, is important, especially if they live 
long periods away from the community. But as I have shown so far in this article, only 
women with certain social age, knowledge and experiences have become visible subjects in 
interethnic relations, altering their participation in certain rituals. Next, I address how this has 
changed the transition to womanhood. 


New Transitions to Womanhood 

As the young women are also needed actors within the dominant society, their contemporary 
transition to adulthood has become prolonged and more complex. When indigenous 
youngsters were asked, what the most important thing for them was, the answer was nearly 
always “studying” or “to finish my courses.” Their families emphasized the same both in the 
villages and in the city. Today, state education prepares the community’s young people to 
interact with the new actors, and some young people even become negotiators and holders of 
new posts and responsibilities. The parents of the youth feel that they were living in an era in 
which they need more information to be able to understand the processes affecting their lives; 
hence, they require new knowledge and skills in order to explain their history and problems, 
and to negotiate successfully with public authorities. State officials who deal with indigenous 
populations frequently often use abstract terms, such as “project”, “biodiversity”, “bio- 


18 1 have addressed this issue in more depth elsewhere (Virtanen 2009b). 
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piracy”, “globalization” and “budget” without explaining them. Thus, the problem is not only 
speaking Portuguese, but also finding and sharing similar discourses. 

Although both in the city and the reserve, participation in state education is today the 
principal means for ensuring the safe maturation of young people, the traditional puberty 
ritual has not lost its meaning. In Manchineri villages many young people undergo this rite of 
passage or some parts of it, such as the diet or painting the body with the special designs, 
representing certain forest animals and ancestors that bring long life and stamina. In 
indigenous Amazonia, the menstruating girl is frequently associated with the liminal essence 
of blood as a substance vital for life, health, resistance and growth (Conklin 2001, 147), and, 
moreover, reminiscent of the dangerous animal nature that is the opposite of humanity (see 
Vila^a 2005). McCallum (2001, 53) notes of the Cashinahua: “Menstrual blood, like other 
bodily substances, links humans to spirits, because it makes the separation between the 
human domain and spirit domain begin to break down. Its smell makes a path from one 
domain to the other and makes normally invisible humans visible to the spirits.” This also 
explains why female puberty is still heavily controlled, generally more so than male puberty 
(or semen). Performance of the traditional girl’s initiation ritual is still meaningful in the most 
remote indigenous villages, since they depend on hunting and agricultural success, as well as 
physical strength and gendered roles that serve as a basis for their livelihood. 

Besides traditional puberty ritual, studying and learning traditional practices, new transitions 
of the present-day young women to adulthood include shamanism and the translocations 
between village and city (Virtanen 2007). Now, they are expected to learn some of the skills 
these activities involve. Traditionally, indigenous societies have transmitted knowledge 
through social techniques divided according to age and gender (McCallum 2001, 48-51). In 
the case of young girls, mothers or grandmothers still transmit their knowledge of weaving 
and other craftworks to their daughters, thus empowering the younger generation with 
traditional knowledge. On the one hand, earlier generations have come closer to younger 
ones, as traditional knowledge obtained from the elders can be used by the young 
spokespersons as a resource in interethnic fields, but, on the other hand, it distances them 
from each other as the older women rarely act in the interethnic social fields. Moreover, 
young women increasingly migrate to study in cities where knowledge is not transmitted by 
their community elders. 
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However, many girls themselves are also willing to go through the traditional puberty ritual 
with the elder women. The biggest change has been that the puberty ritual is now performed 
to mark the cognitive boundaries of social spaces - in other words, personhood and identity - 
rather than to manipulate and control the external dangers (Virtanen 2007) which the open 
boundaries of the human body (during puberty) may pose for society as a whole (see 
Anttonen 2000, 279-280). Today, danger not only derives from the spirit world or beings 
related to the other community members (see Vila£a 2005), but also from the outside non- 
indigenous world. Established relations with the state, NGOs, church, researcher, explorers 
and so forth challenge the independence of indigenous ways. 


Different Voices of Indigenous Women in Amazonia 

The visible role of some indigenous women has changed the image of the Brazilian Indian, 
because previously only indigenous men have appeared in interethnic relations. The image 
has changed both in indigenous communities and in the dominant society. In order to 
understand the recent visibility of indigenous women in representative roles, it is essential to 
understand how the intersectionality of gender, education, and age affect the way the women 
take these roles in their indigenous communities and outside of them. 

The increased numbers of interactions with governmental and non-governmental 
organizations, as well as with other indigenous groups have resulted in a new value of 
educated women. “Social categories are broader issues situated in the relations between 
actors and between different distributions of power” (Staunaes 2003). Due to new power 
structures and relations with the dominant society, the danger of woman’s body for the 
community is lessening, while indigenous women are more empowered and “protected” by 
their education. In new representational roles, education can be seen as the most dominant 
category, and it has changed the contemporary transitions to adulthood the most, reflecting 
new challenges that indigenous communities face. As discussed, schooling is closely related 
to social age and gender roles, as not-married young women tend to study. Besides 
knowledge learned at schools, traditional knowledge and urban experiences are needed. A 
person holding these symbolic resources is usually a young woman, and thus they are the 
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ones who have become visible subjects, and whose voice is heard. The differences between 
indigenous women appear in urban interethnic relations especially. 

Communal responsibility roles have changed gender roles and those based on social age. 
Although new positions of women as social actors sometimes bring different generations of 
women closer to each other in some sense and even empower indigenous women as a group, 
different social spheres value older or young women differently. Thus, different categories 
are intersectional in intracategorial way (see McCall 2005), and not clearly bounded. They 
are used strategically as they have been redefined in relations to the dominant society, but the 
boundaries of distinction are questioned in the home communities. Young women’s 
involvement in new tasks has transformed their position, experiences, and power relations 
between generations of indigenous women. Hopkins and Pain (2007) also notice the 
importance of researching intergenerationality and the geographies it creates intersectionally. 
Intergenerationality is an important question for indigenous communities as interrelatedness 
of generations has been typical for them, as well as for their indigenous identities. 

The new representational roles have caused new generational problems. Elder women, who 
are usually illiterate, have different experiences of being excluded or subordinated, such as 
their lack of education. They do not even have future prospects to take on social roles of 
responsibility for their community. Meanwhile, younger women in new positions can speak 
about the problems of indigenous women, such as alcoholism in communities or the need for 
new livelihoods, but as these spokespeople already have or are learning new skills and 
knowledge in order to act for their communities, they are usually blind to the fact that they 
are the privileged ones of their communities and rarely speak about the problems other 
generations in the reserves would like to express. 
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